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Wren at St. Paul's, Greenwich Hospital and elsewhere, was out-
standing as a painter, though fame often remembers him best as
the father-in-law of Hogarth. Nevertheless his frescoes are often of
great splendour; they may be seen on the dome of St. PauPs, at
Greenwich Hospital (the famous Painted Hall) and in some country
houses such as Hanbury Hall, Worcestershire. Stoke Edith, Here-
ford, finest of all, was burnt some years back.

Of other buildings designed by Wren, the best known are
Hampton Court Palace, Chelsea (104) and Greenwich (86) Hospitals,
and some ranges in the Temple, The first two strongly influenced
other designers, as is apparent from the style of English vernacular
building throughout the eighteenth century. At Hampton Court
he made a clean break with the design of Wolsey's building, and
would have swept much more of it away had his plan been adopted
in its entirety. The garden front is one of his most successful
elevations, despite its dummy circular windows, and successfully
achieves dignity while maintaining the charm of an almost domestic
scale. Inside the building Wren endeavoured to speed up the
work by using timber framing, in a manner already tried at White-
hall, but, owing possibly to lack of supervision, a disastrous collapse
occurred, which seriously injured his reputation. He seems to have
been somewhat easygoing in his dealings with contractors, and
towards the end of his career was accused of winking at very
doubtful practices on their part. His own honesty, however, has
never been questioned, though the times were not noted for any nice
scruples of conduct. Of Chelsea Hospital, even Thomas Carlyle
remarked that it was evidently the work of a gentleman. Inter-
preted in its best sense, no higher praise or more perspicacious
criticism could have been bestowed.

At Greenwich, Wren was faced with^he problem of incorporating
the Queen's House, designed by laigo Jones (87), and the unrelated
and unfinished palace of Charles II, begun by Webb (possibly from
Jones* designs). His solution was to reproduce the design of the
latter about an axis passing through the Queen's House. Behind
the two blocks (King Charles* and Queen Anne's) thus formed,
were placed two larger quadrangular blocks (King William's and
Queen Mary's) with domed pavilions at the inner corners (86), so
that the whole made up a great dual composition framing a vista of
the original Queen's House* The latter is perhaps an inadequate
rlttnax to the vista, but Wren has overcome this by his emphasis on
the twin domes, which together become the real focal point of the
composition, set off by the green forecourt leading down to the
river. Several architects worked on the buildings at Greenwich,
but the main conception is Wten's and he executed the two domes.

Wren's scanty "Gothic" work, such as the steeples of St.
Michael, Comhill, and St. Duustan in the East, is not so happy.